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THE HERD 

By Andre Dauchez 



GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 



The fall opening of the Toledo Mnsenm of Art for the present 
season of 1906-7 took place on November 13, when a reception to the 
members only was tendered at the museum, ]\Iadison avenue and Thir- 
teenth street. During the summer two galleries were built. For the 
first time were shown the Egyptian antiquities brought together in 
Egypt last winter and presented to the museum by its president, E. D. 
Libbey. The objects have been well arranged in wall and center cases 
and occupy an entire gallery. The collection, while it is not the largest 
in the country, is, perhaps, the most comprehensive in its selection 
and arrangement. 

'-^ Millions of dollars' worth of costly paintings and art treasures in 
Pittsburg, both in the Carnegie gallery and in the homes, are being 
ruined by the smoky atmosphere of the city, according to report. 
Lighter than the atmosphere, the smoke penetrates into buildings and 
galleries whei-e art works are kept and is slowly but surely ruining 
paintings by staining the canvases and obliterating the finer lines and 
color tones ; and its damage to statuary, especially plaster casts, is even 
greater, as it necessitates frecjuent washing, one of the worst things 
than can be done in preserving such works. Mr. Beatty says that 
works of art of the Carnegie Institute are being steadily damaged by 
the smoke curse. Owing to the great value of the collection in the 
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Carnegie art gallery the smoke situation, Mr. Beatty says, presents a 
serious problem. 

^ Prof. Juno Francke, curator of the Germanic Museum at Harvard, 
has just received from the Ministry of the Royal House of Saxony a 
message to the effect that his Majesty, King Frederick August, has given 
to the museum a full sized reproduction of the sandstone pulpit of the 
Church of Wechselburg, near Leipsic, one of the finest mediaeval 
monuments. This gift will be placed beside the collection given by 
the German Emperor and added to by prominent German citizens, 
by the Swiss Government and by Americans of German descent. The 
pulpit belongs to the beginning of the thirteenth century and is an 
imposing and massive structure fifteen feet high, resting on columns 
and richly adorned with high-reliefs of singular power and beauty. 
•-'^ IMacmonnies has been appointed the sculptor for a monument to be 
erected in Central Park to perpetuate the memory of Joseph Jefferson. 
The statue will represent Jefferson in the character of Rip Van Winkle. 
The cost of the work, which will be life-size, wrought of bronze and 
mounted on a pedestal of granite, will be $50,000. 

^ Francis Wilson, the actor, has had arrested on a civil warrant one 
Samuel Collins, an itinerant picture vendor, on the charge of having 
given him two paintings claimed by Collins to be by Mauve and Troy on, 
and to be worth $20,000, as security for a loan of $5,000 made by the 
Astors to Collins some years ago. Mr. Wilson now claims the pictures 
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are worth comparatively nothing. Collins was released on bail of 
$2,500, and deposited cash in lieu of a bond. 

^ Charles Leonard Pendleton of Providence, R. L, left a sum of 
money to erect a building in that city for his collections of old furni- 
ture, paintings, and porcelains. This museum, which was built by 
Stephen 0. Metcalf after designs by Edmund R. Wilson, is given oyer, 
according to the donator's wish, to the Rhode Island School of Design. 
The old furniture fits the house, which is British and eighteenth cen- 
tury, as to style. Each object is as far as possible genuine and of 
the period. It stands on Benefit street behind an iron fence. The. 
material is red brick and white stone porches, columns, doorways, and 
window settings. Many examples of Grinling Gibbons, Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and Hepplewhite pieces are found among the furniture. In- 
stead of being a formal museum, it is a richly-stocked dwelling, such 
as may have existed prior to the Revolution. Behind the house is a 
gallery, erected by Mrs. Gustav Radeke in which are Japanese ceramics 
and textiles. The gallery connects the Pendleton Memorial House with 
the Providence Museum. 

^ The Art Institute, Chicago, has been *' pruning" the exhibit of The 
Antiquarians, which it houses. Its management says the articles thrown 
out of the women's collections were chosen for withdrawal only after 
prolonged investigation and that the articles tabooed **are certainly 
not suitable for a museum collection.'' The ban was placed chiefly 
on furniture gathered in the institute in long years of activity of the 
exclusive club, but the trustees' ''sense of obligation to the donors 
remains unimpaired and the objects will be returned to the donors 
if they desire it." 

^ Diiluth now boasts a Society of Arts and Crafts, and though it is 
but an infant, it appears to be sturdy and healthy, and is expected 
to develop to well-rounded dimensions as the years advance. This society 
has been established for the furtherance of the arts and crafts in 
Duluth. This city, having so large a foreign element in its population, 
it was surmised by some far-sighted women that there must be many per- 
sons among the different nationalities who had learned in their father- 
land some of the arts and crafts so well understood among the workers of 
the countries of Europe, such as artistic work in metals, leather, wood, 
book-binding, illuminating, modeling in clay, weaving, lace making, 
etc. It is to be hoped that this society may be the means of bringing 
to light much of this work, now unknown and unappreciated, and in- 
citing in those acquainted with it a desire to do better and more effi- 
cient work, by creating a demand for it, and thus affording a market 
for the productions of these workers. 

^ A statue of General Steuben — ^the Baron von Steuben who came to 
America from Prussia to aid the cause of the patriots in the revolu- 
tionary war — is to be erected in Lafayette Square, Washington. A 
model of the statue was recently on exhibition. It is the work of 
Albert Jaegers of New York, a German- American sculptor to whom 
the award was given over a large number of competitors. It was con- 
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sidered a graceful act to limit the competitors for the honor of doing 
the work to German- Americans, because of the nationality of the revo- 
lutionary soldier whose fame was to be commemorated. Every de- 
sign that was submitted, it is said, was of unusual excellence, and the 
task of deciding among them was difficult. 
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THE NECROLOGY OF ART 

The death has been announced of the French artist, Paul Cezanne, at 
the age of sixty-six, at Aix-en-Provence, his native city, where he re- 
tired some years ago and had since been living very obscurely. In 
his boyhood days he was the friend of Zola, and went to Paris with his 
friend, a little before the war of 1870, for the purpose of receiving his 
artistic education. This he obtained entirely in the Louvre, where he 
spent ten years in coying not only his favorite masters, the Venetians 
of the Renaissance and the French artists of the eighteenth century, 
but all those who seemed to have studied form with an original vision. 
Meantime, in the suburbs of Paris or in his native country, he painted 
landscapes, which, whether from negligence or from a temperamental 
inability to carry his work to a finish, he left usually in the incomplete 
condition of sketches. This peculiarity of vision, thanks to which 
he was obliged usually to content himself with the suggestion rather 
than the complete carry-out of his ideas, led him, to his horror, to be 
classed in the impressionist group. But though he always objected 
to this classification and considered his art to be classic in tendency, 
his preoccupation with the problems of light clearly relates h\m to 
the impressionist school. His landscape, however, is a late reflection 
of Corot, and in carrying on the Corot tradition he showed the way 
to many young artists who had revolted from the impressionist formula. 
As exemplifying thus a somewhat conservative tendency which com- 
bined some of the qualities of the impressionists, he found himself, 
without knowing it, the head of a school, and exercised a wide and wise 
influence on contemporary French art. 

^ The death is announced at Milly of the eminent engraver Adolph 
Lalauze, who was bom at Rive-de-Gier in 1838. He studied under 
Guatherel, and was one of the most brilliant of the band of illustrators 
of the books by Jouast. He is said to have engraved nearly a thousand 
plates, some of the more important including **La Jeune Fille an 
Chien'' of Seymour, **Autour du Piano'' of Beraud, **L 'Entree de 
Charles-Quint a Anvers" of Makart, ''La Halte" of Meissonier 
''Madame de Pompadour" of La Tour, and the water-color drawings 
of Eugene Lami for Alfred de Musset's works. His original illustra- 
tions include those for "Paul et Virginia," "Manon Lescaut," Moliere, 
"Don Quixote," "Gil Bias," and "Serge Panine." He was at one 
time a member of the administrative council of the Societe des Artistes 
Francais, and vice-president of the Societe des Amis de I'Eau Forte. 
The artist Alphonse Lalauze is his son. 



